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THE MONARCHS OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 
I. THE KAISER. 

BY SYDNEY BKOOKS. 

Popular estimates of heirs-apparent are rarely worth much. 
Even if they were, their usefulness would still be limited ; for the 
weight of a crown, the sudden change in duties, surroundings, 
advisers, and, above all, interests, radically modify the character. 
History is full of instances where men were one thing as crown- 
princes and quite another as kings. 

It is, therefore, nothing strange that William II. should seem 
to-day a totally different being from the youth whose abrupt ac- 
cession, fourteen years ago, to the most powerful throne in Europe 
sent a shiver oi alarm from London to Moscow. The alarm was 
not unnatural. The coolest-headed statesmen shared it; at the 
time, nothing else seemed possible. Both as Prince William and 
as Crown-Prince, the present Emperor had done nothing to recon- 
cile foreign Powers to the idea of his new position. The shrewd- 
est observer might have been forgiven for not seeing in him any- 
thing more than " a rather self-willed and theatrical youth, con- 
sumed with Chauvinism, and lending himself with an avidity 
that seemed more French than German to the easy histrionics of 
militarism. Wherever he went the full stage effects of a regi- 
mental setting went with him. Whenever he spoke, it was in 
flaming apostrophe of the sword and martial glory and the heroic 
deeds of the most warlike of his ancestors." 

Princely rhetoricians are usually disquieting, if only because 
the qualities that make an orator are not those that most become 
a monarch. But when you have a prince who is not only gifted 
with genuine powers of declamation which he is only too proud 
to show off, but chooses for his subject-matter the most disturb- 
ing of all topics ; when you are forced to catch the rattling of the 
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sabre and the beat of the war-drum through all his impetuous 
periods — then the zone of anxiety and mistrust he creates is in- 
calculably widened. So long as he was merely second in suc- 
cession to the throne, Europe could afford to laugh at it all as a 
bit of youthful prankishness that would wear off. It took on 
quite a different air when it became known that the Crown-Prince 
Frederick was suffering from cancer of the throat and might even 
fail to survive his venerable father. 

On March 9th, 1888, the grand old Emperor died. His son 
succeeded him, a doomed man; reigned pitifully for ninety-nine 
days, and on June 15th breathed his last. It was a period, as all 
remember, of blunder and misunderstanding everywhere, a 
wretched lingering tragedy dragged out under the eye of the whole 
world. Crown-Prince William had his full share of the mistakes. 
He seemed to sink the son in the coming Emperor. He should 
have kept in the background; instead, he took every chance of 
posing before the people in full pageantry of war. He might at 
least have held his tongue; instead, his speeches multiplied in 
vehemence and fervid imagery. Considering the shadow that lay 
across his father's life, Europe found it hard to forgive his strut- 
tings and lime-light effects. German sensitiveness in such mat- 
ters is not, perhaps, as great as it might be. His turn for mili- 
tary pirouetting made him the darling of the masses, and his 
barely veiled antagonism to the English influences that surround- 
ed his father won him the devotion of the army and aristocracy. 
But the outside world, both then and for many years after, saw 
in him only "a prancing German edition of Harry Hotspur, 
dashing, wilful, ' heady,' with an instinct for flashy and inoppor- 
tune display," and terribly given to sounding the charge. Small 
wonder that Europe drew fearfully together, prepared for any- 
thing ! 

It is hard to say precisely when the universal uneasiness began 
to give way. For at least five years after the young Emperor's 
accession, Europe was kept on a nervous stretch. It could not 
get rid of the idea that the Kaiser meant war. It hugged itself 
in apprehension of what he might be up to next. Within a few 
hours after his father's death, he had issued thrilling and exalted 
addresses to his army and navy. Within six weeks, with quivering 
and, as Europe thought, unseemly haste, he had visited Peterhof, 
Stockholm, and Copenhagen; and, that neither Denmark nor 
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France might be under any illusions as to where he stood on the 
North-Schleswig question and Alsace-Lorraine, he declared, on his 
return, that "we would rather leave our united eighteen army 
corps and our forty-two millions of inhabitants lying on the field 
of battle, than relinquish one single stone of what was won by my 
father and Prince Frederick Charles." 

This, to begin with, was disconcerting enough. But the Kaiser, 
it was soon seen, could act as well as talk. " He plunged forth- 
with into affairs of state ; rejuvenated the services by weeding out 
old and incompetent officers, with a merciless eye to public 
efficiency; reorganized the ministerial and diplomatic bureaus; 
turned the royal household inside out; commanded an army corps 
at the manoeuvres; and before the astonished world could draw 
' its breath, was off again on another tour — this time to the capitals 
of his allies in the Dreibund." Here, evidently, was a new type 
of monarch, or rather, a type so old and long-departed that its 
reappearance at the end of the nineteenth century would have 
been thought incredible before the coming of the Kaiser. Here 
was no timid " constitutional " ruler, hiding his impotence under 
legal fictions ; no faineant king, fit only to mumble commonplaces 
at the opening of charity bazars. The Kaiser stood out palpably 
as, above all things, a man of action, and of action altogether 
outside the usual routine of royalty. His fellow-sovereigns must 
have found him something of an enfant terrible. It seemed for 
a while as though his ambition were to be " perpetually startling 
the world by some freakish impulse, some grotesque oration, some 
new display of hollow versatility." Laughter, amazement, and 
a half-scandalized applause followed him wherever he went and 
in all he did or said. " William the tourist, William in the pulpit, 
William the perfervid orator, William passionately propounding 
the doctrine of divine right, William scolding his nobles and citi- 
zen subjects and glorifying his army, William devising new uni- 
forms and court dresses, new dances and pageants, William ' dash- 
ing to pieces all who oppose me,' William the colonizer, William 
painting pictures, William building a fleet, William the idealist, 
William dismissing Bismarck and becoming in truth William the 
Second to none — in all his characters he amused, mystified, shock- 
ed, or disturbed the wondering world." 

But we have grown used to the Kaiser now. It is not that the 
first hot flush of youth has passed and left him less exuberant — 
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the Kaiser is still at times as impulsive as ever. It is that we have 
revised our early impressions and come to see the man as he is. 
No one now thinks of the German Emperor as a menace to Euro- 
pean peace. No one now imagines that he will ever wage a war 
for mere glory or personal vanity, or, indeed, for anything but the 
defence of his empire. The nervousness he once excited has quite 
died down ; and, under an odd covering of mediaeval instincts and 
impetuous deed and word, the world now recognizes in him a 
high-strung, fearless, tempestuous nature, full of poetry and 
idealism as well as force and practicality, a mind that has flashes 
of something like genius, that is at all times receptive and perspi- 
cacious, an unquenchable zeal in the service of his people, and a 
character which, far from being " harum-scarum," is builded on 
bold, if somewhat erratic, lines. He has done what it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for any man to do — he has lived down laughter ; 
and a man who can live down that can live down anything. It is 
true we are forced occasionally to a smile, but it embraces not 
the man, but only some quaint way of displaying himself; and 
even while we smile we have a suspicion at the back of our minds 
that there may be, probably is, a method in his madness. The 
"mailed fist" speeches at Kiel beguiled the whole world with 
merriment, but the seizure of Kiao-chou followed swift upon them, 
and the world smiled no longer. The lesson of that famous coup 
endures, and people now are not so wholly absorbed with the 
Kaiser's bombast as to forget that there may be something be- 
hind it. We may still think that William II. has "scattered" 
too much, but we no longer call him meretricious. We may still 
laugh at his passion for pageantry and military peacocking, at 
what a witty Frenchman called his defil-irium tremens, but we 
no longer put it all down to vanity. We may still be startled by 
his self-glorifications and the fervor of his claim to the divine 
right, but we recognize that this, too, has another and better side 
to it. We have, in short, come to a juster, kindlier estimate of 
both the man and the monarch. It used to be said of Louis Na- 
poleon that he deceived Europe twice — once when he succeeded 
in passing himself off as an idiot, and again when he succeeded 
in passing himself off as a statesman. It may at least be said that 
the German Emperor has deceived Europe once. " The world 
had one opinion of Louis Napoleon when he dawdled round Eng- 
lish race-courses and gambling-houses, and another and very dif- 
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ferent opinion when he flashed upon the world as the author of 
the coup d'etat. The two estimates hardly differed so greatly 
as people's judgment of the German Emperor in 1890 and their 
judgment of him to-day." 

With a man who touches life at so many points, analysis must 
almost inevitably take a categorical form. Let us look into his 
boyhood. It was passed in that admirable school of kinship, the 
free and open competitions of the German gymnasium and uni- 
versities ; and it is full of many illuminating incidents, but none 
more telling than this : A professor, wishing to curry favor with 
his royal pupil, informed him overnight of the chapter in Xeno- 
phon which would be made the subject of the next day's lesson. 
The young prince did what a great many boys would not have 
done. He entered the class-room directly it was opened on the 
following morning, and wrote conspicuously on the blackboard 
the information that had been given him. A boy who would so 
act, one may say unhesitatingly, has the root of a fine character 
in him, has that chivalrous sense of fair play which is the nearest 
thing to a religion that may be looked for at that age, hates mean- 
ness and favoritism, and will, wherever possible, expose them. 
His instinct will always be to do the big thing, and to do it in a 
big way. That instinct has been with the Kaiser all his life. I 
do not say he has always acted on it. It has sometimes to struggle 
hard against his haste and impulsiveness or his sense of offended 
kingship. But sooner or later it comes out triumphant. Petti- 
ness of any kind cannot hold its own for long against so much 
that is generous, so much that is ardent. The Kaiser who pub- 
licly snubbed Bismarck after his dismissal by practically ordering 
the official world of Vienna to take no notice of Count Herbert's 
marriage was not the real Kaiser. The real Kaiser came out when 
he heard of the ex-Chancellor's illness in the fall of 1893, and 
wired at once to offer him one of the royal castles to winter 
in; when he followed this up by the gift of a bottle of the very 
finest old Marcobriinner Cabinet that could be fished out of the 
royal cellars; when he received the ex-Chancellor in Berlin with 
sovereign honors, visited him at Friedrichsruh, and severely 
trounced the Reichstag for refusing to congratulate the great 
founder of the empire on his eightieth birthday. 

" To do the big thing in the big way." That, one is convinced, 
is the direction in which the balance of the Kaiser's nature over- 
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whelmingly inclines. He is a man who may be touched on many 
sides, whom things stir quickly and strongly. Above the funda- 
mental bent towards whatever is clean, manly, and above-board, 
above the range of glowing sympathies, there is his strong imagina- 
tive, and his yet stronger dramatic, sense to appeal to. No one man- 
ages to throw such feeling into little international courtesies. His 
telegrams of condolence to the widows of Marshals MacMahon 
and Canrobert were, in their way, quite perfect. He has some- 
thing, perhaps a good deal, of the Crusader temperament. He is 
moved profoundly by tales of heroism, by the clash and jar of ele- 
mental life. Somebody once called him "an applied Kipling." 
He is, at any rate, one of the few men outside the British Empire 
who read and thoroughly appreciate that author. 

Most people know that the Kaiser's left arm has from his birth 
been practically useless. He has met the misfortune by training 
the right arm to do the work of two. That is a feat it is easy to 
record, but not so easy to accomplish. Many men simply throw 
up the race on smaller pretexts than that, and a king who had 
not the right fibre in him would be peculiarly seduced into making 
himself out a martyr of circumstances. The Kaiser has never 
been one of that kind. So far from sitting down under his handi- 
cap, he rose to conquer it. With infinite patience and grit, such 
as men who have been spared that sort of affliction can hardly 
have any conception of, he slowly taught himself to row, to swim, 
to skate, to ride, to fence, and to shoot — and to do none of these 
things badly, but all of them with far more than average skill. 
Look at it whichever way you please, it takes a man to win such 
a match with fate as that. No weakling could have done it; no 
one with any serious flaw in his character could have done it. 
Properly considered, there is a certificate of immense fitness for 
his post in the Kaiser's list of accomplishments. They are a 
guarantee of something more than a liking for the wholesome, 
manly things of life ; they give proof of a strength and discipline 
of character, of that " infinite capacity for taking pains," which, 
if it be not genius, is at least as solid a foundation as one could 
wish for any head of a State, King or President. One would 
prophesy much for any man in any sphere who had overcome his 
disabilities so finely, but, on the whole, one would prophesy more 
for a king. Energy and will power may of themselves carry a 
monarch far, but in the Kaiser they are united with two other 
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qualities of the first value as guides — intelligence and a sense of 
duty. 

The Kaiser's mind is unquestionably of an unusual order. 
Like his uncle's and his mother's, it is a facile, quick-moving in- 
strument; it works in flashes; it assimilates seemingly without 
effort; it swoops unerringly on the essential point; it is at its 
best under the highest pressure. The Emperor can grapple with 
a pile of despatches as Doctor Johnson grappled with libraries, 
tearing the heart out of each with a perception that incessant 
practice has made almost instantaneous. But — and this is really 
remarkable — though not of the concentrated, " specializing " 
kind, his mind is instinctively thorough and accurate. He thinks 
things out; it tortures him to feel that he does not know every- 
thing that there is to be known on a given subject ; he must master 
all the details. This is an extremely rare quality to find in a man 
who has so large a share of the oratorical temperament, a man in 
whom the imaginative powers are so fully developed that to ex- 
aggerate is almost second nature. Mr. Gladstone may supply a 
parallel of sorts. He, too, was a born orator, could stand back 
from his subject and see it as a whole, and at the same time find 
inexhaustible pleasure in all its minutiae. In all business that he 
understands — and he tries to understand everything — the Kaiser 
is a master of detail. He has an eye for the great problems of 
tactics and strategy, and has shown himself at the manoeuvres to 
be a commander of unusual originality and decision, but he is 
equally interested in the smallest particulars of the soldier's kit, 
in wire-fencing and the mechanism of the latest rifle. 

Only a few weeks ago M. Waldeck-Eousseau, cruising in Nor- 
wegian waters on board a friend's yacht, fell in with the Kaiser 
in the Sorf jord. William, we are told, asked leave to inspect the 
yacht, and succeeded in charming every one by his simple, cour- 
teous ways, his fluent French, his abounding gayety. He ex- 
amined everything with the utmost interest, looking at the engines, 
even questioning the cooks, praising the Breton sailors, and after- 
wards engaging in a long conversation " on a thousand things 
that concern the navy, philosophy, social and foreign questions." 
On the same evening the Kaiser entertained the French party to 
dinner on board the " Hohenzollern." "Bhine and Bordeaux 
wines were drunk, and only French music was played — Auber, 
Gounod, Bizet, Delibes." Dismissing WeltpoliWk and philosophy, 
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the Kaiser talked with Madame Waldeck-Kousseau throughout 
dinner about the theatre and Parisian fashions. Afterwards he 
showed his visitors his yacht, " astonishing M. Menier by his inti- 
mate knowledge of what French constructors had done for the de- 
velopment of pleasure yachts," and finally allowed them to inspect 
the bureaux where four secretaries were engaged in reading and 
sorting telegrams that had to be attended to before bedtime. 

But the human intellect, after all, is limited, though, like 
Lord Brougham and Gladstone and Charles Kingsley and a 
few others, the Kaiser will not believe it. It is not given to 
one man to know everything about the army, and every- 
thing about the navy, and everything about foreign politics 
and Parisian fashions and the construction of yachts and clay- 
modelling and the theatres, and at the same time be an indefati- 
gable traveller and a still more indefatigable Emperor into the 
bargain. The Kaiser, in consequence, speaks sometimes from an 
inevitable half-knowledge, and has occasionally to call in the 
Imperial authority to back up his verdict against the judgment of 
professionals. Thus the Kaiser blossomed out of a sudden into 
Dr. Koch's warmest patron; he has repeatedly been at logger- 
heads with his Academy over the merits of particular pictures; 
he swept away every one of the models that had been sent in for 
the national monument to his grandfather; and at least once he 
became a dramatic censor and almost indeed a stage-manager. 
Only last year, he was lecturing painters on chiaroscuro and 
sculptors on the proper chiselling of draperies, and the whole 
world on art in general. He is still fighting the Berlin munici- 
pality because it wishes to run cars down the Unter den Linden. 
He has reversed the decision of the annual Schiller Prize Jury, 
and once at least he published some verses of his own, an " Ode 
to Aegir." It had to be followed up, however, with so many 
prosecutions for lese-majeste, on account of the parodies that ap- 
peared in the press, that he has not repeated the experiment. 

I have said that the Kaiser's energies are animated and directed 
by intelligence and sense of duty. This last is a static quality, 
and governs the whole. The Kaiser has the highest possible con- 
ception of what he owes to the nation and of what the nation 
owes to him. The two are blended so inextricably that they must 
be considered together. If William II. appealed to the divine 
right as a sufficient reason for crushing out all opposition, thew. 
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would be no more to be said. But he does nothing of the kind. 
Believing with all the might of his earnest and deeply religious 
nature that he and his are the agents appointed by Heaven to 
lead the German Empire to greatness and success, he realizes that 
the position exacts terrible obligations. These obligations he 
strives unceasingly to live up to. Duty has been from the first 
his paramount watchword. On the very eve of his marriage he 
exercised his company as usual, and on the morning of the cere- 
mony rode over to Potsdam at six o'clock to decorate a sergeant- 
major. There is a strain of real loftiness in his orations on the 
duties of royalty. " You know," he once said, " that I regard my 
position as appointed for me by God, and in this consciousness I 
daily labor; and be assured that every morning and evening of 
my life I begin and end the day with a prayer for my empire, my 
realm, and Brandenburg, which is so near to my heart." Again: 
" This ' Kingship by the grace of God ' expresses the fact that we 
Hohenzollerns accept our crown only from Heaven, and are re- 
sponsible to Heaven for the performance of its duties. I, too, 
am animated by this view, and am resolved to act and govern on 
this principle." Tn all this there is nothing ridiculous. If sin- 
cerely held — and there is no question of the sincerity with which 
the Kaiser holds it — it is as fine and inspiriting an ideal as any 
ruler could be possessed by. Year in and year out, it braces the 
Kaiser to a sum total of exertion that without some such support 
would prove too much for any human being. He was once ac- 
cused of spending too much of his time on sea-voyages. His re- 
ply showed a very pleasing aspect of the man. " Whoever," he 
said, " alone with himself on the high seas, standing on the ship's 
bridge, with only God's firmament above him, has entered into 
the chamber of his own heart, will not mistake the value of such 
a voyage. I could wish that many of my countrymen might know 
such hours, in which a man can give account to himself of what 
he has won and done. Here lies a cure for over-estimation of 
self, and that we all need." Such a man is not of the type that 
spares himself or allows others to spare themselves. He levies 
unstinted toll on himself, but he expects as severe a tribute from 
his subjects. Moulding himself on the solid principle of duty, 
he looks for all others to do likewise. It is this sense of the para- 
mountcy of duty, at least as much as his dread of revolution, that 
inspires those periodic harangues in which his soldiers are warned 
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that the time may come when, in obedience to orders, they will 
have to shoot down their own fathers and brothers in the streets. 
Were the Kaiser a private in his own army there would be at least 
one German soldier for whom such reminders would be super- 
fluous. 

It is, therefore, only fair to remember that the assumption of 
the divine right throws a heavier burden on the Kaiser than on 
any one else. His notion of an ubiquitous paternalism is one that 
other nations have rather left behind them. It still has to be 
recorded that under his guidance it has scored in Germany many 
a brilliant triumph. Without it, indeed, where would Germany 
be to-day ? We catch too readily at the absurder side of it, at the 
royal photographs with their "Sic volo, sic jubeo" inscription, 
the lese-majeste trials, and so on. We laugh at the haughty sen- 
tence : " There is only one master in this country, and I am he. 
I shall suffer no other beside me." We laugh again when the 
Kaiser declares that " the ways into which I and my government 
have struck are the right ways, nor can I deviate from the path 
which I have prescribed to myself, and for which I have only to 
answer to God and my conscience." We laugh once more when he 
laments that "even the word opposition has reached my ears. 
Gentlemen, an opposition of Prussian noblemen, directed against 
their King, is a monstrosit}'." But we should, at the same time, 
remember that if any man can earn the right to speak so and to 
act so at this day, then the Kaiser has earned it ; that he is himself 
a harder worker than any of his subjects, and that the example 
he sets of devotion to a great ideal is one that no country can 
afford to be without. He believes in monarchy as an acting force, 
believes in it as Americans believe in their Constitution. And it 
is just because he believes in it that he calls in to its support every 
accessory that his nimble mind suggests. His love of ceremony 
is often ascribed to mere vanity, but that surely is wrong. No 
doubt he likes it for itself and for its artistic effect ; but he values 
it, in the main, because it adds to the majesty and imposingness, 
and therefore to the popularity, of the throne. No man would 
change his uniform six times in a couple of hours for the mere 
fun of the thing. The Kaiser does it because it is his maxim that 
a thing worth doing at all is worth doing well ; and if he carries 
out that maxim in little things, he does not forget it in great. 

Sydney Bkooks. 



